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The Non-Voters 


The balance of power in the November election will be 
held by the third of the eligible voters who do not bother 
to go to the polls, according to Gordon M. Connally of the 
National Opinion Research Center, writing in collaboration 
with Harry H. Field of that organization in the Summer 
issue of Public Opinion Quarterly. In 1940 the percentage 
of citizens voting ranged from 83 per cent in West Vir- 
ginia to 10 per cent in South Carolina. In 20 states the per- 
centage voting was from 75 to 85 per cent; in no state 
above the Mason-Dixon line was the percentage less than 
65 per cent. The average for the 16 Southern states was 
only 34 per cent. Slightly over half of the 30 million non- 
voters were in the South but seven large states (New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Missouri) with 209 electoral votes “accounted 
for almost nine million of the 30 million non-voters.” In 
these states the Democratic vote ranged from 51.2 per 
cent to 53.5 per cent. Thus, if 1,050,316 persons in those 
states had voted the Republican ticket Willkie would have 
been elected. On the other hand, 410,731 more Demo- 
cratic votes in the Republican states would have meant 
a unanimous vote in the electoral college. 

According to an Associated Press report, 82 per cent 
of those who registered in 1940 voted. A study made by 
the National Opinion Research Center indicates only 34 
per cent of the non-white citizens voted but that 71 per 
cent of the Caucasians voted. The non-white citizens 
were, of course, mainly Negroes, many of whom are 
disfranchised. Those who had the best voting record were 
the upper fourth of the population economically and the 
Jews ; 84 per cent of both groups voted ; 72 per cent of the 
Catholics voted; 67 per cent of non-church members and 
only 66 per cent of the Protestants. A special study of 
the effect of education and economic security indicated 
that “the college-educated in every economic group showed 
the greatest percentage of voters and, further, that in every 
instance the higher the economic group the greater the 
percentage of voters. Persons with a maximum of eco- 
nomic security and education showed an 87 per cent vote, 
and those with a minimum of both a 54 per cent vote.” 
Economic security is even more important than education 
as an index since 83 per cent of the grade-school graduates 
in the upper fourth economically voted as against 70 per 
cent of the college graduates in the lowest income group. 

Only 61 per cent of the women citizens voted in com- 
parison with 75 per cent of the men. Another very 
important factor is age ; 76 per cent of those over 40 go to 
the polls but only 59 per.cent of those from 21 to 39. 
There is a difference also by occupational status: 78 per 
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cent of white collar workers, 61 per cent of farmers, 60 
per cent of manual workers (skilled and unskilled) and 
56 per cent of service workers voted. An analysis by 
nationality indicates that the native born of American- 
born parents are lower in voting rate, 64 per cent, than 
those. of foreign parentage. The size of the community, 
too, makes a difference in the rate: 75 per cent in metro- 
politan districts of more than a million population, 68 
per cent in communities of not more than 50,000, 65 per 
cent in those from 50,000 to a million and 61 per cent 
of those on farms. 

A study of the opinions of non-voters indicates that the 
non-voter may be “reluctant to participate politically be- 
cause of his ignorance, and ignorant because of his lack 
of participation. . . . In most instances, the percentage of 
non-voters without opinions is roughly double that of 
voters.” 

Since 1924, the first Presidential election in which all 
women were eligible to vote, the proportion of citizens 
voting in such elections has gradually increased from 
48.8 per cent to 62 per cent. Since 1932 this change has 
been general in most states, although in six of the eight 


South Atlantic states there was no increase between 1936 
and 1940, 


Reconversion Controversy Rages 


The Senate and the House of Representatives have 
disagreed on major aspects of legislation with respect to 
the postwar reconversion of industry, one of the vital 
issues before the country. As this is written the Con- 
ferees of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
have not yet made their report. 

The background of the current legislative controversy 
is as follows: The Senate considered S. 2061, sponsored 
by Senators James E. Murray of Montana and Harley 
M. Kilgore of West Virginia, and S. 2051, sponsored by 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia ; it passed the latter. 
The House also debated the Murray-Kilgore provisions, 
embodied in H.R. 5126, sponsored by Representative 
Emanuel Celler of New York. The House, on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Ways and Means; adopted 
only portions of the George bill, S. 2051. Then the 
measures went “to conference,” where the struggle was 
hard and prolonged. The House action was so con- 
servative that it has been vigorously opposed by Senator 
George and Bernard M. Baruch, the President’s adviser 
on postwar adjustment problems. 

The main provisions of the several bills are: S. 2051, 
the George bill, would establish the Office of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion, with a director to be appointed 
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by the President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Under this director would be placed the settle- 
ment of war contracts, the disposal of surplus property, 
and certain retraining and reemployment functions. The 
bill would make no change in the rates of the present 
system of unemplyoment compensation, as administered 
by the states, but it would place the federal credit behind 
the state funds and guarantee their solvency. An impor- 
tant feature is the extension of the benefits of unemploy- 
ment compensatiOn to every civilian employe of the federal 
government serving after September 16, 1940. It is 
estimated that there are 3,000,000 workers in federal 
arsenals, shipyards and other plants engaged in war pro- 
duction, who would receive this coverage. Such compen- 
sation would be made possible by means of advances by 
the federal government to the state unemployment funds. 
The Social Security Board would be authorized to make the 
necessary agreements for the federal government with the 
state agencies. In the event that a state fund refused to 
enter into an agreement, the Civil Service Commission 
would be authorized to make the payments to which 
the worker would be entitled in the state of his residence. 
The Director would have an advisory board of twelve 
members, three each from industry, labor, agriculture and 
the public, to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

There would also be created a “Special Joint Committee 
on Postwar Adjustment,” consisting of four members 
of each House of Congress, which would be empowered 
to consult with the Director of War Mobilization and 
Conversion and the President on the need for further 
legislation; and “to make a full and complete study and 
investigation with regard to legislation on demobilization 
and postwar adjustment with such public and private 
agencies and such persons as it might see fit to consult.” 

A program of retraining and reemployment would be 
authorized. The administrator of the program would 
have power to provide transportation for civilian workers 
“who have been employed in activities essential to the 
war effort,” from the place of such employment to their 
homes, or to a place of new employment, at not to exceed 
$200 for any one worker. A worker might also receive 
the costs of transportation for dependents and for house- 
hold effects, within the $200 limit. 


The George bill also authorizes systematic planning of 
public works by the Federal Works Administration and 
the Secretary of Labor, but authorizes no appropriation 
for public works. The Secretary of Labor would be 
authorized to make a full study of the possibilities of 
establishing an annual wage system in industry, a proposal 
that the C1O has recently been pushing. 

The Murray-Kilgore measure, S. 2061, expressly ap- 
proved by Senator Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, is in 
several respects more far-reaching than the George bill, 
but is especially so in the provisions for unemployment 
compensation. Payments would be authorized on a 
uniform basis, by means of federal grants to supplement 
state funds. Maximum unemployment compensation 
would be paid at the rate of $20 a week for an individual ; 
$25 a week for a person with one dependent; and $35 a 
week for a person with three or more dependents ; pay- 
ments might be made to a person in case of unemployment 
for 24 months following the termination of the war. These 
benefits would also apply to former members of the armed 
services for 24 months after discharge. In most instances, 
payments for unemployment compensation would be 75 
per cent of the last weekly wages. The unemployment 


insurance system would thus be federalized for about a 
two-year period. 

The bill provides for a National Production-Employ- 
ment Board to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to consist of three 
persons each from labor, industry and agriculture and 
one public member who shall be chairman. The general 
functions of the Board would be to “review” the pro- 
grams and activities of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Adjustment, and to make recommendations to the Direc- 
tor, Congress or the President. 

The Murray-Kilgore bill authorizes planning for public 
housing and public works; it authorizes a retraining and 
reemployment program, including transportation at federal 
expense of workers, dependents and household effects, in 
accordance with the government’s Standard Traveling 
Regulations. It would grant broad authority to the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Adjustment, and establish a 
central coordinating authority for guiding the transition of 
the economy from war to peace. 

The Social Security Bulletin of the Social Security 
Board for March, 1944, p. 8, gave information about the 
unemployment compensation schedules in effect in the 
states. The laws and regulations vary greatly. Some 
states pay compensation on the basis of the average wage 
for the weeks of employment; others on the basis of the 
full-time wage. Current minimum weekly benefits range 
from $2 in Alabama to $10 in New York, Michigan and 
California. The maximum weekly benefits range from 
$15 in a number of states to $22 in Connecticut. Many 
states generally pay benefits at a rate of 50 per cent of 
previous wages; one, Oregon, pays at the rate of 78 per 
cent of previous wages. The duration of the payments 
also varies greatly, according to the April Social Security 
Bulletin. The maximum number of weeks of benefit 
payment allowed ranged from 12 in Missouri to 26 in 
California. 


The House amended the George bill, summarized 
above, by striking out much of it. It eliminated trans- 
portation payments for war workers. It denied unem- 
ployment compensation rights to federal civilian workers. 
It struck out provisions for an advisory board representing 
industry, labor, agriculture and the public. Like the 
Senate measure, the House bill would leave the state 
unemployment compensation funds to function without 
federal supplement to provide a uniform basis. The House 
rejected a plan recommended by James F. Byrnes, the 
director of War Mobilization, to provide a uniform maxi- 
mum payment of $20 a week as unemployment compensa- 
tion, with the federal government supplying the difference 
between existing state rules and the federal standard. The 
House also struck out the instruction to the Secretary of 
Labor to study and report on proposals for an annual 
wage in industry. 


Other Legislative Developments 


Arrangements for disposal of surplus property, some- 
times estimated as high as $100,000,000,000, are also under 
consideration by conferees of the House and Senate. The 
bills passed are S. 2065 and H.R. 5125. Some contro- 
versy has centered on the question whether any property 
or equipment is to be donated to states, municipalities, or 
educational institutions. As this is written, the conferees 
have stricken out the right to give property to any but a 
federal agency, but states and civil subdivisions might 
purchase or lease equipment or other property. 

There is much support for enactment of two bills pro- 
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in all $3,375, 


viding for a mo postwar road building program, to cost 

000, during a three-year period. The 
federal government would supply $2,075,250,000. The 
bills are H.R. 4915 and S. 2105. 

Congress declined to establish a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee and extended the life of 
the present committee for one year only. The House 
Committee on Labor has, however, recently held hearings 
on a permanent F.E.P.C., at which Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the Methodist Church represented the Federal 
Council of Churches. The Executive Committee of the 
Council has gone on record favoring enactment of perma- 
nent federal procedures, without endorsing any one Dill. 


The ILO Conference in Philadelphia 


The International Labor Organization is not what its 
name implies but rather “an international organization 
dealing with labor problems,” Fortune reminds its readers 
in an article in the September issue dealing with the 
recent ILO Conference in Philadelphia. Each member 
country is entitled to four delegates, appointed by the head 
of the country. Two of them must represent government, 
one must be selected in consultation with the leading 
employers’ organization, and the fourth in consultation 
with the leading labor organization. 

sy the fall of 1943 it had become evident that an ILO 
conference was necessary if it were to “continue to be an 
effective instrumentality.” Labor unions were demanding 
that definite decisions in regard to social gains resulting 
from the defeat of fascism be made during the war. 

Forty-one nations sent representatives to the Phila- 
delphia conference. Each delegate was allowed to have 
two advisers for each item on the agenda. There were 
“observers” from other international organizations and 
lobbyists for a number of causes. There were disputes 
over the representatives from several countries. Of these, 
the most important was the demand by Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano of Mexico that the Argentine delegate, Sr. 
Girola, should not be seated since he was appointed by 
a Fascist dictator. The “overwhelming majority” of the 
workers’ delegates supported this proposal—but not the 
American A. F. of L. representative who considers 
Toledano a friend of the ClO. It was finally decided that 
Sr. Girola would be seated “if he promised to keep his 
mouth shut at all conference sessions.” The request of 
the Badoglio government for representation was tabled. 

The Australian government delegates complained about 
British “obstructionist tactics.” George Tomlinson, 
British Joint Parliamentary Secretary of Labor, insisted 
in reply that “the British were prime movers in all pro- 
gressive proposals.” De Gaulle’s Commissioner for 
Social Affairs, led a bloc of European delegates “to 
promote the interests of countries*in which reconstruction 
rather than mere reconversion would be the paramount 
postwar problem.” 

One proposal that created “considerable heat” was the 
resolution “approving re-creation of free trade unions in 
Germany.” Robert J. Watt of the A. F. of L. was its 
principal proponent ; it was turned down by the British on 
the ground that “German workers must not be exempted 
from responsibility for Nazism and the war, and that the 
British government could not discuss such matters of 
high policy in any gathering from which one of the most 
important of the United Nations, Russia, was absent.” 

The “great sensation” of the conference was the state- 
ment reported from J/svestia, Russian government news- 
paper, that the ILO should be dissolved since it was only 
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“a remaining appendage of the no-longer existing League 
of Nations.” The U.S.S.R. would be willing to enter 
the ILO “if it became a United Nations instrumentality, 
and if it democratized itself by making the number of 
worker delegates equal the combined total of government 
and employer representatives.” 

The conference issued the Declaration of Philadelphia 
(See INFORMATION Service of May 20 for the full text) 
defining “the social aims of the peace” and setting forth 
a plan for “rebuilding a shattered world.” <A set of 
proposals was drawn up which might be included in the 
peace treaty or in bilateral treaties. A sample treaty was 
also approved. The most important provision declared 
that “the United Nations should acknowledge formally 
the duty of all governments to maintain a high level of 
employment” and should include the following, as sum- 
marized in Fortune, “among the social objectives of inter- 
national as well as national policy”: “opportunity for 
useful and regular employment under fair conditions ; 
minimum standards of employment; rising standards of 
living ; provisions for social security; right of freedom of 
association and collective bargaining ; training and retrain- 
ing facilities for all.” 

The ILO believes that these doctrines and the slogans 
“full employment” and “complete social security” are “the 
touchstones that can allay labor unrest.” Expanding 
world production is essential but this is possible, the ILO 
believes, only with “long-term and coordinated public- 
works programs in all countries and a maximum use of 
each nation’s labor exchanges . . .” 

At the Philadelphia conference the ILO also “prepared 
for its divorce from the League of Nations, and a marriage 
to whatever new international organization is created. The 
ILO also made itself more flexible.” 


The Gandhi-Jinnah Conversations 


The press announces commencement of conference be- 
tween Mohandas K. Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
president of the All-India Moslem League, on Gandhi's 
public proposal of terms on which the National Congress 
Party and the League might collaborate in a national war- 
time government of India. The possibilities of agreement 
on the postwar partition of British India into two autono- 
mous sovereign States—Hindustan, controlled by the 
Hindus, and Pakistan, under a Moslem majority—will be 
explored. (No mention is made of the status of the Indian 
Princes’ States.) 

The Indian situation was concisely stated by Raymond 
Gram Swing in two recent radio talks, the scripts of 
which he has kindly furnished. On July 11 he said that, 
without looking closer at Gandhi’s offer, “one could leap 
at the conclusion that within India itself is coming the 
change and adjustment necessary to make possible the 
acceptance of the Cripps offer, and that this assures the 
independence of India at the end of the war. The con- 
clusion may be right or wrong. It is too early to judge. 
But it is not too early to say that Mr. Gandhi’s right-about- 
face on two fundamental policies justifies the hope... . 

. . He proposes a national wartime government, 
leaving the British and Indian armed forces under the 
Viceroy and British Commander-in-Chief, but putting all 
civil administration, including the defense portfolio, under 
the national government. He agrees to call off the civil 
disobedience campaign, and makes the plan conditional 
on India having its freedom at the end of the war. The 
Cripps plan includes a defense ministry, as distinct from 
the war ministry, which should be headed by an Indian. ... 
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“... The British . . . will recall that when the Congress 
Party, in its resolution of August 8, 1942, called upon the 
British to leave India and promised to set up a government 
to fight as ally of the United Nations, it only undertook to 
defend India and resist aggression.” With the defense 
of India about over, “if defense is all a new national war 
government is to be interested in, the British may have 
their misgivings. They will, however, give great weight 
to the significant gains to be won by having the organized 
support of the representatives of the Indian people. 

“The Gandhi proposal is a complete reversal of his 
former stand. ... The Cripps offer proposed plebiscites 
where the simple majority should decide for or against 
independence. A region, say, with a 60 per cent Moslem 
majority might have a great difficulty in getting a majority 
for secession. For if one-sixth of the Moslems voted 
against it the plebiscite would be lost. This is the plebis- 
cite plan now put forward by Mr. Gandhi. He proposes 
that at the end of the war, a plebiscite be held in areas 
where the Moslems have an absolute majority. If the area 
votes for a sovereign Moslem state, its border districts 
then shall vote whether they wish to join the new Moslem 
state or remain in Hindu India. The plan also calls for 
mutual agreement for defense, transportation and com- 
merce, between any independent Moslem state and the 
Hindu state... . 

“.. . Now it remains to be seen whether the Moslems 
will accept Mr. Gandhi’s kind of a plebiscite, or will want 
to go into a national government at all. They may think 
that the success of a coalition government would prove 
that a coalition government can succeed and so become 
an argument against partition.” 

Again on August 1 Mr. Swing said: “Lord Wavell, the 
British Viceroy, held an extended correspondence with 
Gandhi while he was in prison. This ended with an 
exhortation to him [Gandhi] to produce constructive 
proposals. . . . Mr. Amery, the British Secretary for 
India, in a recent debate in the British Parliament, an- 
nounced that the British government would not reopen 
formal negotiations with the Indian nationalists on the 
question of Indian independence on the basis of Gandhi's 
proposals. They do not, he said, constitute a ‘starting 
point’ for a profitable discussion, and are . . . ‘in no sense a 
response to Field Marshal Viscount Wavell’s recent invi- 
tation to Gandhi to produce constructive proposals.’ From 
this distance it is, of course, not possible to say how much 
of this British attitude is strategic, how much of it is just 
traditional resistance_to change, how much is skepticism 
or over-caution, how much is a demonstration of the all- 
too-familiar East-of-Suez British outlook.” 

“True,” Mr. Swing continued, “the Gandhi proposal 
does not solve anything. Many hurdles remain to be 
taken. There still is even no certainty that Gandhi and 
Jinnah can agree. But the British might openly express 
the desire to see an agreement, and dedicate themselves 
to facilitating it... . The British, in inventing the British 
Commonwealth, made a great contribution to modern 
political economy. They are the real authors of the system 
of trusteeship, which aims at preparing subject peoples 
for self government. And yet, instead of taking world 
leadership in making the system appreciated and in ex- 
tending it, official Britain somehow seems often to be at 
odds with its own statesmanship. Mr. Swing believes 
that the Cripps offer expressed the attitude toward India 
of “the great majority of the British people,’ who, he 
says, “have long since outgrown the imperialist era.” 

In the September issue of Voice of India, a monthly 
published by the National Committee for India’s Freedom 


(Washington, D. C.), the editor, Anup Singh, reports on 
Gandhi’s proposal: “Jinnah undertook to place these 
terms before the Working Committee of the League 
without expressing his approval or disapproval. Knowing 
fully that without Jinnah’s backing the terms had no 
chance of acceptance by the League, Rajagopalacharj 
terminated the negotiations in profound disappointment, 
There are many hazards in the way of a possible settle- 
ment. Gandhi must confer with the members of the 
Congress Working Committee before he can speak on 
their behalf. Will the Viceroy allow this conference? 
Gandhi refers to a ‘plebiscite of all inhabitants,’ and 
Jinnah, while he referred in 1942 to ‘a universal plebis- 
cite,’ has since then confined it to Muslims only. This may 
turn out to be the stumbling block. And, finally, Gandhi's 
terms are ‘binding only in case of transfer by Britain of 
full powers and responsibility for the governance of 
India.’ ” 


Organization of Religious Bodies Since 1900 


Continuing our studies of church statistics in the United 
States, we present below available information about the 
organization of religious bodies since 1900. The Yearbook 
of American Churches, 1943,* listed 256 religious bodies. 
These were, with a few exceptions, the same bodies that 
reported to the Bureau of the Census for the Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1936, which also contained 256 reports. 

Two hundred forty-three of the religious bodies report- 
ing for 1943 gave the year of organization. Of these 13 
were “merged bodies,” noted further below. Of the 230 
others, 154, or 67 per cent, were formed prior to the year 
1900, and 76 bodies, or 33 per cent, since the year 1900. 
Thus one-third were begun within the last 40 years or so, 
either by splits from existing bodies or by altogether 
fresh starts. 


Thirteen religious bodies were formed since 1900 as a 
result of the merger of at least 29 previously organized 
bodies. The 13 mergers are listed on the basis of informa- 
tion appearing in the various editions of the Yearbook 
and in the reports made to the Bureau of the Census. The 
listing is probably incomplete. In a few instances, it is 
reported that a merger took place, but the number of 
merging bodies is not given. 

Thus, by splits and altogether new efforts, 76 religious 
bodies were organized since 1900. By process of merger, 
at least 29 bodies became 13. 


In general, the Yearbook of American Churches, 1943, 
recognizes as an organized religious body or denomination 
any group so regarded by the Bureau of the Census. The 
exact number of organizations claiming to be religious 
bodies is not known. It may be considerably in excess of 
the number reported by the Yearbook and the Bureau of 
the Census. For example, Volume I of Religious Bodies, 
1936, entitled Summary and Detailed Tables, contained a 
list of “small sects” with a note that the Bureau of the 
Census “did not consider it feasible to attempt to obtain 
any definite statistics.” The names of 57 of these small 
sects were listed on page seven of the Census Bureau’s 
volume. 

Recent previous issues of this SERVICE containing church 
statistics have been: June 19, 1943, “A Summary of 
Reports of Church Membership”; January 1, 1944, 
“Trends in Church Membership Between 1926 and 1941- 
42”; April 29, 1944, “Religious Bodies Emphasizing 
Healing and Health Practices.” 

* Sowers Printing Company, Lebanon, Pa. $3.00 a copy. 
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